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changeover to the north-east monsoon in October. And as the
voyage took from a month to six weeks, they had little margin
of time in which to make it.
This rule was carefully observed by shipping, both European
and native, for many years after Caesar Frederick's day. Some
sixty years later the Englishman William Methwold wrote of
sailings from Masulipatam: "In September the ships for Achyne
(Sumatra), Arrecan, Pegu and Tannassery (Tenasserim) set all
sayle, for it is to be understood that alongst this and all other
Coasts of India, the windes blow constantly trade sixe moneths
one way, and sixe moneths another: which they call the
Monsons alternately succeeding each other, not missing to
alter in Aprill and October, only variable towards their end, so
that taking the last of a Monson, they set sayles, and with a
forewind arrive at their desired haven and there negotiating
their affaires, they set sayle from thence in February or March
following, and with the like favourable gale returns in Aprill
unto their owne ports." And we know from the early eighteenth-
century Fort St. George (Madras) Diaries that the rule was still
in operation.
Caesar Frederick was an acute observer, and the picture he
paints of the Burma he saw is so full of interest that it deserves
far fuller treatment than can be given here. One would like to
quote in full his vivid account of his journey up the Sittang
from Martaban to Pegu, in the course of which his boat had to
negotiate that river's formidable bore. The impression it made
on him may be perceived from his opening sentence: "And in this
voyage you shall have a Macareo, which is one of the most
marvellous things in the world that nature hath wrought, and I
never saw anything so hard to be beleeved as this, to wit, the
great increasing and diminishing of the water there at one
push or instant, and the horrible earthquake and great noyse
that the said Macareo maketh where it commeth."
He went also to see an elephant hunt near Pegu and his
account of it might still serve as a description of a modern hunt.
He describes the king's riches with particular gusto. To the
gold-hunting Europeans of his time, fired as they were by the
Spanish discoveries of precious metals in America, such things
had a special appeal. "This king hath divers Magasons ful of